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The Vienna Exhibition in Connexion With 

Art -Industry. 



By Jacob Falke. 



I. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 



lhe Vienna Exhibition is the fifth of the series of 
Universal Exhibitions. The first, which owed its origin 
and success to the genius and thoughtful mind of Prince 
Albert, was that of London in the year 1851 : the second 
was that of Paris in 1855 : the third took place in Lon- 
don in 1862, and was again followed by the second 
Paris Exhibition of 1867. Vienna now enjoys the pri- 
vilege of inviting the world to the peaceful contest. An 
interval of about five years separates each exhibition from 
its successor, a brief interval certainly, but still suffi- 
ciently long in our railway times of progress to show 
a marked advance, and point out important changes in 
almost every branch of Art-Industry. 

Important improvements, the result of experience, 
have taken place in the arrangement of the exhibition 
itself. The mise en scene, so to speak, has become an 
art in itself, demanding careful and practical study. 
Each successive exhibition endeavoured to call into life 
new ideas, and to show itself in a new form, but did 
not always profit by the experience of its predecessor. 
The first exhibition looked only to the productions of 
industry, giving indeed to this term its most comprehensive 
significance; the second comprised within its circle the 
whole province of art. The second Paris exhibition de- 
sired to give a representation of the collective work of 
humanity, intellectual as well as manual, present and 
past, though the latter can claim for itself but a small 
share in the Histoire du travail. The Vienna exhibition 
of the present year has overlooked none of these points 
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of view, but its programme has especial reference to 
Science, Instruction and Education in their most uni- 
versal acceptation, and has superadded several important 
specialities. 

In the exterior appointments is to be noticed a 
different style of architectural structure and arrange- 
ment. The first exhibition building was a palace of iron 
and glass, which combined the advantages of speedy 
execution, cheapness, and lightness. Though originally 
intended not to be permanent, but merely to serve the 
purpose of a six months' exhibition, it* has been trans- 
ported to another locality and is become an ever inter- 
esting resort for pleasure and instruction to the inhabi- 
tants of London. In the buildings which succeeded the 
first it was thought necessary to adopt a more solid style 
with more architectonic pretension; it was therefore 
almost unavoidable that they should be less graceful, 
and certainly more expensive; consequently they all ended 
with a deficit, and notwithstanding their solidity, every 
one of them has disappeared from the face of the earth. 
The first three exhibitions adopted as their principle the 
arrangement according to countries, leaving to each 
country full liberty to expose its productions according 
to its own pleasure in the space allotted to it. In this 
manner facility was afforded for obtaining an insight into 
the productions of each country separately, but it was 
not so easy to get a comparative idea of any whole 
branch of industry throughout the world. Then came . 
the fourth exhibition, namely the second of Paris, and 
this introduced a new principle, which allowed an arran- 
gement both according to countries and productions, so 
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that the visitor, taking any one radius of the elliptical 
building, might make himself acquainted with the pro- 
ducts of a single country, while by following the circum- 
ference of the ellipse he would obtain an insight into one 
single branch of industry, as developed in the different 
countries of the world. 

Here was the egg of Columbus for every exhibition, 
for its two proper objects were thus attained; a review 
and comparison of the countries as to their collective 
productions, and a review and comparison of any one 
single branch of human activity. Both of these were 
here rendered possible in the simplest and easiest manner. 
It is possible that the plan may be carried out in a 
better, more practical manner hereafter than it was in 
Paris in 1867, but the principle is the only right one, 
even though the exhibition should be merely intended for 
pleasure, and not for its proper serious purpose, the in- 
tellectual and material advance of humanity. 

The Vienna exhibition has returned to the old prin- 
ciple of arrangement by countries only, though in a new 
shape, and it is at once seen how wrong the principle is. 
Another experience by which it has failed to profit is in 
the matter of its lighting. It is solidly built, like the 
second and third of its predecessors, though with an 
entirely different ground-plan, but instead of receiving 
its light from above, it has high lateral windows, which 
would be sufficient in clear weather and for the empty 
space, but it has been forgotten that the exposition of 
many of the different objects would require high reposi- 
tories and intermediate screens , and these have indeed 
rendered many places far too gloomy. This is the case, 
for example, in some of the most interesting parts of 
the French department, namely the bronzes, potteries 
and silks, where all consideration of light has been neg- 
lected, while the French annexes or courts with both 
upper and side windows are the very best of the whole 
exhibition in this respect. 

It is difficult to give a clear idea of the plan of the 
building, the Industry palace as it is called, without the 
aid of ground-plan and drawings. The principle or sys- 
tem which has been adopted has been called the Fish- 
bone-system. Imagine a gallery of gigantic length as 
the back of the fish, from which diverge right and left, like 
fish-bones, at certain distances, smaller galleries forming 
between them courts, closed on three sides but open in 
front. Now imagine this building divided among the 
different countries, in spaces varying according to the 
requirements of each, and it will be conceived that each 
country has an irregular, and often a very strangely 
formed ground space, in which there is no possibility 
for such an exposition of the objects as would permit 
a systematic review of them. All is dependent on ca- 
price or skill. 

But there are greater difficulties still. In the middle 
of the long fish-back there has been inserted a building, 
the aesthetic or practical intention of which it is impos- 
sible to see. This is the now famous Rotunda, a dome 
constructed and covered entirely with iron, the roof re- 
sembling the shade of a lamp. The exterior effect is 



unpleasant and trivial, while the pillars which support 
the roof are concealed by the erections in front,, and the 
cupola rises above them in lines that are tame and flat. 
On the other hand it cannot be denied that the interior 
presents a grand and most imposing effect, owing to the 
immense and hitherto unexampled space of roof which is 
here stretched above it with no further support. 

/ This immense breadth, so peculiarly adapted for 
such a magnificent festival as that which solemnised the 
opening of the Exhibition, would also naturally have been 
well calculated for displaying its contents, if, on the one 
hand, the light .had been sufficient, and, on the other 
hand, there had been a careful selection of objects in 
harmony with the locality. The rotunda receives its 
light from two sources, first from the lantern of the 
cupola, which is altogether insufficient, and does not 
even light up well the space immediately underneath it; 
secondly and chiefly from immensely wide arched win- 
dows between the pillars running round the rotunda 
itself. But though these windows are far from being 
sufficient for the whole of the immense space, another 
great error has been committed, namely, the filling up' 
both the circumference and the floor itself with objects 
of all kinds and for the most part, of immense size. 
Thus before the side windows are to be seen gigantic 
repositories, temples and other untransparent erections, 
so that the light which the interior might and should 
have received from them is almost entirely intercepted. 

Another very defective arrangement contributes still 
more to the obscurity of the interior. While in the gal- 
leries and annexes the countries are at all events separa- 
ted, here they are mixed together in great confusion; 
and, as with the countries, so is it also with their pro- 
ductions. All sorts and classes of objects are Here seen, 
hopelessly intermixed in every form and position, accor- 
ding to the fancy or idea of the exhibitor ; a marble 
monument with colossal statues, side by side with an 
erection of cotton, a temple of wax lights and domelike 
building full of furs; here an organ, close to it a show 
of soap, jewellery and guttapercha; there porcelain and 
glass , silks and cottons surrounded by models of houses, 
cannon balls, carriages &c. while the antique and the 
gothic, the Asiatic and European, Italian and Renais- 
sance, the light and ornamental, and the coarse and 
heavy are heaped together in inextricable confusion. 

The same absence of system is seen in those single buil- 
dings which lie scattered about within the radius of the 
exhibition. These separate constructions cannot indeed 
be overlooked, but in the Paris exhibition a certain system 
was observed in «their whole disposition, inasmuch as 
that part of the garden which was situated in front of 
the space allotted to any one country, was appropriated 
to the separate buildings appertaining to that country. 
There is no such systematic arrangement at Vienna, for 
though several of these buildings are certainly to be 
found in the courts between the fish-bones, connected 
with the principal productions of their countries, many 
others lie scattered about far and wide in different 
directions. The department of Art also, which in Paris 
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was added to that of Industry of each particular country, 
has in Vienna an independent building- united to the 
palace by a covered way. This is worthy of great praise, 
being of good and solid construction, though the upper 
light is perhaps too high, and situated in a garden tho- 
roughly well adorned with lawns, walks and fountains. 
The view between this hall of Art and the so called 
"Pavilions des Amateurs" with the gardens in the middle 
is very beautiful and deserving of all praise. From this 
point of view we see much to compensate for other short- 
comings. The singularly beautiful position of the ex- 
hibition, the magnificent grouping of the trees of the 
Prater, which surround and form a frame to the picture 
will prove a source of unmixed pleasure to every visitor. 

It must be granted however that a rich mine of 
instruction is provided, though it cannot be explored with- 
out some trouble. As to the objects exhibited, far 
richer than any of its predecessors is the Vienna exhi- 
bition, even the second one of Paris not excepted. Some of 
the smaller countries are perhaps not so well represented as 
in Paris, but on the whole, the participation has never 
been in such strict proportion to the worth and impor- 
tance of every country. It was of course only to be 
expected that the one country which invited the whole 
world to be its guest, should attribute to itself the greatest 
space and most prominent position. Such was the case 
in London with the English, with the French in Paris, 
and so is it also with Austria in Vienna. The conse- 
quence is that other countries, being more limited as to 
space, can only exhibit the best, and as it were the 
quintessence of their productions. England . and France 
here have the most important positions and the greatest 
spaces allotted to them, and next to them Germany who, 
in the extent and excellence of her productions, has never 
been seen in any thing approaching to the appearance 
she makes at Vienna. The same may be said of Italy. 

The East also makes a more complete and more 



magnificent show than it did. at Paris. Tunis, Morocco, 
Persia, are perhaps inferior, when compared with Paris, 
though it may be said that the principal productions of 
Persia are yet to come. Turkey however has made the 
same advance as Germany; presenting but little of in- 
terest in the second Paris exhibition, she is admirable 
in Vienna both for the richness and variety of her spe- 
cimens. China also, and Japan, which were represented 
in Paris chiefly by their antiquities, have now entered 
into competition, and though a connoisseur will miss 
much of the charms of the antique^ he will acknowledge 
that there is nothing wanting to the perfection of their 
present productions, if he considers their distance and 
their political difficulties. Paissia too, very interesting as 
she was in Paris, now ranks among the countries most 
remarkable and important both as to the space she 
occupies, and the objects she exhibits. Such countries 
also as Roumania, which has contributed an extraordinary 
abundance of her costumes and national productions, 
and Greece as well, have put forth wonderful efforts. 
Hungary is in almost as favorable a position as Austria, 
and has made good use of it : Sweden and Norway, 
though still far from, complete, awaken great interest. 
Denmark makes a very favorable impression. Holland 
and Belgium, as also Switzerland and Portugal, stand in 
the same degree of perfection as at Paris: in some of 
their branches of industry they seem to have made some 
advance, in others to have retrograded. Spain is still 
incomplete, but what we have seen makes us very anxious 
for the remainder. America and the Brazils are as yet 
invisible. 

From these few remarks our readers will be able 
to judge that in the Vienna exhibition there will be 
found sufficient matter to amuse, delight and instruct. 
In some following articles, we will subject some branches 
of industry, as far as the artistic element enters into them, 
to a comparative scrutiny and an unprejudiced judgement. 
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